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SATURDAY, 20th "JANUARY, 1923. 


A MERRY DAY WITH THE MILDEW HOUNDS. 


uM; 1 wll say this for Poor:Pa,'he is always thoughtful. Knowing how keen thé Prince is«r hunting, Dad ceciged to give him a treat with the 
¢ ldew Pack. Tishy the*Twooth, Pa’s mount, though wall-eyed, is fuil: of beans. The Dock, Hon. Billy and I were spiendidly horsed, bvt Lord Bob, 

me ng to hire from the livery stab’e, came a cropper and had to toddle home on his ownsome. Pa provided luncheon a a Melton Mowhray,.wheré 

a Pies come from, but unluckily, Reynard managed to get the first look iw, attd, Boling to 4hdund th @calvert under the acap Wor ks, noljed the Ich 
8 haw aud anther, paar Pelucte dree hhank lemon? OOTS TE 
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APART. 


While sunset burns and etars are few, 
And roses scent the fading light, 
And like a slim urn dripping dew, 
A spirit carries through the night, 
The pearl-pale moon hangs new— 
I think of you, of you. 


While waters flow and soft winds woo 
The golden-hearted bud with sighs; 
And, like a flower an angel threw, 
Out of the momentary skies 
A star falls burning blue— 
I dream of yoy, of you. 


Jol 


A woman’s glory may be in her hair; but it is 
a good plan to keep it tied up when cooking. 


“Ah,” said the visitor, “this village boasta a choral 
society, I understand.” 
“No,” said the native, ‘‘we never boast of it.” 


Bilton (sternly): What’s the reason that young 
man stays so late when he calls? 
Miss Bilton (demurely): I am, papa. 


Nurse: Look, John, what lady is this coming? 
John (scornfully): That’s not a lady. That’s 
mummy. 


He: Yon used to say there was something about 
me you liked, 


She: Yes, hut you’ve spent it all now. 
—)jo( 
DID HE MEAN IT? 
Hostess: What, going already, Professor? Ana 
must you take your dear wife with you? 
Professor: Indeed, madame, I’m sorry to say I 
must!” 
—)0( 
CAUSE— 


A CHRISTMAS 


WEEKLY 
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GIRLS ALLY HOPES TO MEET. 


MAUDIE MURGATROYD 


In Her Famous: Moth Dance. 
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SLOPERIAN SHAWISMS. 
From HEARTBREAK HOUSE. 


“Give me deeper darkness. Money is not made in 


the light.” 
* * * oe * 
“Tf you’re marrying for business, you can’t be too 
businesslike.” 
* * * * * 


‘‘One turns the cheek; the other kisses it. One pro- 


vides the cash; the other spends it.” 
* — * , = 

“The surest way to ruin a man who doesn’t know 
how to handle money is to give him some.” 

* * * 7 * 

“Never waste jealousy on a real man; it’s the 
imaginary hero that supplants us all in the long run.” 
* * * * a 

‘“Would you believe it that quite a lot of women 
have flirted with me because lam quite safe? But they 
get tired of me for the same reason,”’ 

* * * * * 

“Tt’s prudent to gain the whole world and lose your 
own soul. But don’t forget that your soul sticks to you 
if you stick to it; but the world has a way of slipping 
through your fingers.” 

a * « . . 

“When our relations are at home, we have to think 
of all their good points or it would be impossible to 
endure them. But when they are away, we console 
ourselves for their absence by dwelling on their vices.” 

an - * * * 

“Old-fashioned people think you can have a soul 
without money. They think the less money you have 
the more soul you have. Young people nowadays know 
better. A soul is a very expensive thing to keep; much 
more so than a motor-car. It eats music and pictures, 
and books, and mountains, and lakes, and beautiful 
things to wear, and nice people to be with. In thig 
country you can’t have them without lots of money; 
that is why our souls are so horribly starved.” 

* * * me * 

“Let’s all strip stark naked. We may as well do 
the thing thoroughly while we're about it. We've 
stripped ourselves morally naked; well, let us strip 
curselves physically naked as well, and see how we 
like it, I tell you, I can’t bear this. I was brought 
up to be respectable. I don’t mind the women dyeing 
their hair and the men drinking; it’s human nature. 
But it’s not human nature to tell everybody about it. 
How are we to have any self-respect if we don’t keep it 
up that we’re better than we really are?” 


PRICE 


2d. 


And Two 
DEVELISH WOMEN 


on page 11. 


SLOPER 
SONGLETS 


MY MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


Who fills my mind with keenest woe, 
An;d makes me shake from head to toe 
With misery none others know? 

My mother-in-law. 


Who frowns upon me every day 
And o’er my sorrows waxes gay? 
Who isn’t chic in any way? 

My mother-in-law. 


Who puts no sugar in my tea? 

Who always likes to disagree? 

Who'd like to have full charge of me? 
My mother-in-law. 


Who makes suggestions wild and rare, 

And tells me how to comh my hair, 

And says her life’s all fret and care? 
My mother-in-law. 


Who thinks I onght to chop the wood 

And build the fire for cooking food? 

Who thinks to me she’s very good? 
My mother-in-law. 


When it shall come my time to go, 

T trust a favouring fate may show 

My soul a realm wherein none know 
A mother in-law. 


)o( 


SHARP POINTS. 

One gets better acquainted with 
poverty in ten days than with luxury 
in ten years, 

* - * 

There are plenty of people presented 
at Court whom we wouldn’t accept as 
a gift. 

- * — 

It is a peculiar fact that “the more 
a man gets the more he wants,” and 
the more he wants the less he gets. 

* * * 

“Tt says here that surgeons have discovered that 
orange-hlossoms may be used as an anaesthetic,” said 
Mrs. Henpeck. ~ 

“T always did helieve that I was unconscious when 
we were married,” remarked Mr. Henpeck. 


FREE GRATIS. 


Office Boy: Say. Boss, what is free verse? 
Country Editor: Poetry clipped from other periodi- 
cals, William. 


—_—)0, . 


AND EFFECT. ~-. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 3 


SYNOPSIS. 
This serial, in relating the history of Clawed Wangle 
and his family—Mrs, Wangle; their daughter Flow, 
lam, the eldest son; and the younger children—to- 
8ether with their friends, enemies and relations, both 
“man and animal; depicts what it is reasonable to 
SUppose was the normal existence of our tree—and cave- 


dwelling ancestors in pre-historic times, The family 
ave recently removed from their former residence— 
the branches of a huge tree—to a commodious cave; 
nd Siam has begun to manifest calf-love for a maid 
Named Blenda, and as is so often the case in modern 
times, is finding that the course of true love does not 
always run smooth. 
CHAPTER VII. 

The night was pitchy dark when Slam, who had 
been lying awake while the members of his family 
Slept, stealthily grasped his father’s club and rose like 
* deeper shadow in a world of shadows. There was 
no stilly night in prehistoric dayr, the howlings «nd 
‘Ties of huge and ravenous beasts and reptiles told 
that the war of life upon life was unceasing. 

Not far away the great sabre-toothed tigers were 
Whining, yelling, and spitting as they fought—all for 
he love of a lady. In the swamp, the loving mother 

& Saurian family was fighting a conscienceless father 
rd the lives of their mutual offspring, and hissing 
*sentment against her erstwhile lover. 
lo It was not a wholesome time for a stroll, but young 

ve had stirred in Slam’s heart and impelled by it: 
earning he ventured down the face of the cliff and 

Ncealed by the darknes, stood on the swampy, unfirm 

&ter meadow and listened. The heavy thud of the 
whedon herd, the crashes of young trees and brushes 
which they were tearing down warned him that he must 

YOid the direct path to the Black Jungle. 

. From the cliff had come a host of snakes, which 
Sian still going in the direction of the swamp and 
ten could see that his safes may would be over the 
_©88, if once he could reach them,—for quite a number 

Wolves and hyenas were hunting the snakes. 
tho though he passed along, the quick ears of 
ag sleeping in their tree homes heard him. He 
Une from frond to frond over the domicile of the 

Pba-Trees, and paused to listen for a moment. 
Way ‘There’s someone broker in,’’ Mrs. Uppa-Tree said, 

Restly, “Gorge do go and see.”’ 
to od snorted Gorge, “‘ there’s nothing 

take since that young devil took all,” 
‘= claws,” 


she remon- 


“ 


al Let it go,” Gorge said, recklessly, ‘you can’t eat 
aw 


an, Sat least I can’t. There’s nothing in the larder 
4 that’s all I care about.” 

«. All you would care about,” sbe cried, resentfully, 
heated consider me—and why didn’t you kill that 


I did—I told you I killed him until I got tired. 


“< 


A 

mo What did he care?” 

twi You could have wiped out the others. You're 
them the size of that Clawed Wangle and yet you let 


take all we had in the world.” 
I can’t stick Magic, and they’re full of it.” Gorge’s 
Chattered. “I daresay that what you heard was 
"ee demon, so shut your mouth.” 
At that Slam gave a blood-curdling yell, and had 


With o spring Fed 
depatrted~also 


=> 


eth 


= ¢ 


S 


” 


‘th, 
bran atisfaction of hearing the crashing ef broken 

Rches, Gorge had tumbled out of bed in his fright. 
Roar am the great Oware Aru,” chanted Slam, 
‘chi @'Y- “I am the great devil vho eats fourteen 


ity 72 every night, and puts thorns into a man’s 
ary so that he shail fold himself up and cry 
he and coughing dismally he threw himself into 

ReXt tree and passed on. glad at heart. 


®long > 
ona, 


“Did you hear that?” whispered Gorge to his wife, 
when after a while he climbed painfully back to his 
bed. ‘“ He’s everywhere! He’s angry again and he’s 
going to feed on children.” 

“Well, we’re not children,’’ snapped Uno. 

“No, dear, but it’s so—so horrible,” Gorge’s nerve 
was broken. 

“Oh! you always were a fool, Gorge. 
we bother about other people’s young? 
they’ll disagree with him that’s all. 


Why should 
T only hope 
If he gets hold 


of young Airy Blite I reckon he won’t digest him. I 
80 I’m not going to 


find I’ve got my necklace on, 


off for the 


\ 
honey-moorn . 


and Mrs. Uppa-Tree dozed, 
Slam swung on until the belt of trees ended. Before 


worry,” 


him was a hill of tumbled rocks, which Nature in a 
temper had spilled in a mass. Among the holes dwelt 
the family of the Redears, a family which kept itself 
extremely select. No suitor from the outer world 
had a chance of winning the hard of a maiden Redear, 
and even wealth could not buy the love of its beautiful 
women. ‘The suitor must have a rosy red ear or he 
would be scorned and driven away with clubs. Not 
even a red or yariagated nose was of any use, 

Slam coughed three times like an orang-outang that 
is asking a puzzling question. ‘then he whistled like 
a Pteroryl, and then gave the love-call of the great 
hyena. 

It was the signal. Beller Redear knew it, The 
call of love was not to be denied and quickly she rose, 
twisted her furs around her ears coquettishly and 
crept out. 

“It is my Slam?” she whispered, peering around. 

“Hurry up there,” came the warning growl,  Al- 
ready the man was speaking in Slam—his voice had 
broken. It was his privelege to command, hers to 
obey, the prehistoric period being before the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of woman over man had been dis- 
covered. 

“You—you haven’t got a club with you, 
dear?” she whispered, and hesitated whimpering. 

“You come and find out,” he ordered, ‘“‘don’t stand 
there giggling like a loo:.” 

** Tm not giggling, Slam, darl- 
ing—l’m crying. I’m so afraid of 


Slam, 


4 ; A 
Uys > Clubs, ever since Long Squint 
Vif knocked my sister over. She 
Y NU LY never ; ooveie .”” 
ie Uf “Oh! ne was a fool — he 
me | s 
: (Fe couldn’t see Straight. (ome on,” 


said Slam peisuasively, as he 
» twirled his father’s club. 

Beller crept down over iwo 
more 1o0cks. “Slam climbed up 
two and only one separated them. 

** Now then,” he said, ‘** Mine 
was the Woman to be, daring I 
found her, over the rocks haled her 
and bound her.” 

‘*Why can’t we be married 
without you clubbing me?” she 
said plaintively. 

‘* Because it. wouldn’t be a 
proper marriage,” he answered 
impatiently. ‘*You know that. 
We have the neighbours to 
think of.” 

She whimpered again, like a baby Ichthyosour that 
had lost its mother at the fair, and as she stood there 
he crept up, One flourish of the club, one resounding 
crash, as when the drumstick meets the big drum, and 
the victim of young and tri:sting love lay stretched at 
Siam’s feet 

“Once aboard the—ary blessed thing—and the girl 
is mine,” he muttered, and picking up the senseless 


form of his beloved, they started on their honeymoon 
trip and dawn broke. 

Through the grey curtain of mist that the rea 
sun raised from the saturated earth, Slam made his 
way, with the wife he had won, in bis strong young 
arms, Over rocks and through swamps he bore her, 
to a nice hole he had dug with infinite patience in the 
side of a hill. 

The entrance was blocked by a great stone and 
placing his insensible wife upon the ground, Slam re 
moved this front door and squeezing through the one- 
foot-ten entrance, he turned and pulled her in after 
bim. 

A heap of dried yrass was in one corner, and with 
this he made a cushior for her aching head. From 
a hole he had made in the wall he took down a couple 
of Alligator’s eggs. He had stored a hundred there 
together with seven pteros and other game, in case of 
a siege, should the honeymooners be tracked. Then 
he replaced the stone and sat down beside her. 

“Where am I?” she asked several hours later. 

“In your own house with hubby, my turtle-dove,” 
he cried, the lover mastering the man, 

** My head feels like a baloon. 
You won’t hit me again will you, 
Slam, darling ?” 

‘** Not if you do as you're told, 
pet, you know your duty, the club 
taught you that. I hope you'll 
never require a second lesson my 
ownest.” 

‘Never, love, she promised 
fervently. 

** Sweet blossom—I love oo,” 

‘“*And I love you, my warrior 
boy—my dear little slayer of 
Giants.” 

It was not until the promise of 
day had urged the Kedear tamily 
to assemble in the open that Beller 
was nussed, 

‘*Where’s Beller?” demanded 
the head of the family, Li’arnel 
Kedear. ‘* I want her to climb 
that Monkey Puzzle—I saw a nest 
ot Pteros the:e quite lately, I 
could do wirh a tew for break- 
fast.” 

‘Beller!’ screamed Mrs. Redear,” come at once or 
I'll cut you into little pieces with conch shells.” 

Still no Beller, 

“That's strange,” remarked Fed Redear, ‘‘ Here you, 
Beller, come at once or I’ll use you for bait,” 

And yet no Beller responded to these loving in- 
vitations. Fed began to look about with his nose close 
to the ground. 

“Any news, Fed?” Ii’arnel enquired, 
she’s gone fishing for her poor Dad!’’ 

“There’s been a stranger here,” announced Fed, 
lower down, ‘chews different weed to us.” 

“Not a man. Oh! my Beller,’ screamed Mrs. 
Redear, ‘“ Bring my Beller back to me! Dead or 
alive bring her back to me, and I'll learn her some- 
thing.” 

Li’arnei joined his eldest son. 

“Blood?” he said, pointing to where Beller’s head 
had rested on the rock after Slam had clubbed her. 

Fed sprang torward, 

“A trail—a trail,’ he cried. Sure enough spots 
showed the way as far as the swamp and were lost, 
but there were deep footprints. 

“A man’s mark,” grunted Li’arnel, “and one carry- 
ing a burden. ‘The man is carrying our Beller. He 
must have married her, his club has drawn blood.” 

“Then it’s a legal marriage,” growlea Fed, ‘“‘ and 
she’s disgraced us; for if he’d been a Redear he would 
have come to us trst.” 

“Aye, it’s a legal marriage, Fed,” said the brother 
picking up a spikey stone ‘‘and now we must see 
to it that she is a legal widow, ‘There is nothing: 
against a widow marrying again.” 

“And Airy Redear is willing to settle two maste- 
done on we, by mariies ber, said 
red angrily. 

“Un you—what have you got to do with it? On 
me, you son of a—'’ he stopped in time, “of the 
tnest man of the finest family of the nest prehistoric 
times,’ and he huried the stune at his sop and heir 
who caught it deftly in his teeth. 

Before Fed had time to get rid of the consequences, 
Li’arnel sprang upon his ollspring, and chastised him 
until he howled for mercy and several younger mem- 
bers of the family began to show signs of attacking 
father, Then Li'arnei let the presumptuous one go 
with a warning that in prehistoric times all rights 
were centred in the Old Man of the family, and that no 
one else had any at all. 

Then urged by the same loving hand, Fed took up 
the track, for the footprints showed in the mud on 
the edge of the shallow water. 

“He rested here,” be said brokenly, pointing to 
a huge log on which was a muddy foot-print. 

Li’arnel turned and splashed for home, leaving 
Fed staring after him, Then the lug shifted and a 
ten foot long mouth studded by three inch teeth made 
a grab at the youth. 

‘With a spring Fed departed, also at full speed, and 
the mouth snapped to, a couple of inches in his rear. 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY (Cont'd from p, 3.) 


The Saurian was left lamenting that man was the 
most restless being in the universe. 

Fed went panting after his father and arrived home 
beaten only by a short neck, 

“T’ve found out their little grave in the church- 
yard,” he cried to his mother; ‘‘So you’ve only wasted 
your time calling Beller. Now I want breakfast.’ 

Mrs. Redear sighed, Children were a great trial she 
thought, and Beller had always been so delicate, but 
there was no time to mourn. Li’arnel was already 
painting a Memorial card on a rock and when he had 
finished, he too would want breakfast and plenty of 
it. 

And Li’arnel painted carefully, a girl, a boy and 
a club, an alligator in a swamp, a long line of big 
eared people and two hands issuing froin the Saurian’s 
mouth waving adieu, Interpreted this meant. 

Their love was like a _ turtle-dove 
That turned into a swallow, 

For alligators barge and shove, 
And mourners cannot tollow. 

“Some day I shall become a poet laureate,” cried 
Li‘arnel. ‘“ But a prophet is without breakfast in his 
own country and if someone doesn’t give me a dozen 
Ptero eggs to start with, there'll be no mourners.” 

And while he had his simple breakfast the young 
married couple sat in their cave, and waited hand in 
hand for the congratulatory visit that did not come. 
They had their first ‘‘at home’’ all to thémselves. 

* * * * * 

A million years have passed since then—and still 
stern fathers object to giving their children the liberty 
which they themselves demanded. Still they try to 
force their offspring to accept only such mates as they 
have chosen for them. : 

But a good time is ahead? Man, onre the lord of 
creation, can no longer rule the roaa..-Woman has 
arisen in her might and in a few years the hand that 
rules the cradle -will rock the world, probably to its 
destruction. 


a 
———) o(—_—- 
DAD’S CHOICE. 


“Father,” yelled Johnny, running in from school, 
“we're taught ’lectricity or physiography, which ever 
we like. Which shall I choose?” 

“Choose phizziografly, my son,’ promptly replied 
his father. ‘ You ses you want to be a photygratfler 
when you leave school, so now's your chance to pick 
up tips about people’s phizziogs free, gratis, and for 


nothing. Wire into tke phizziografly, Johnny!’ 


——)o(————- 
INEXPERIENCED, 
“Moses,” said Uncle Eben, “‘was-a great lawgiver. 
But de way he was satistied to keep de ten command- 
ments short an’ to de point shows he wasn’t no regular 
lawyer.” 


SAME EFFECT. 


Visitor: You must have been visited by a bad 
hurricane from the appearance of your bvwildings. 

Farmer: No; I rented my farm last month to a 
movie concern to make a five-reel comedy. 


9G 


Name the seasons. 
Pepper, salt, vinegar and mustard. 
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Teacher: 
Pupil: 
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Breathless Visitorv—"* Doctor. can you help me? My name 
i: Jones” 


4/,U.— No, I'm sorry I simply cant do anything for that.” 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


LORD BOB'S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


PERCY FITZNOODLE (the Hon. Percy Fitznoodle, to 
give him his full title) and I had been persuaded to 
go to a “do” on the outskirts of Kensington. We 
crawled away at about 11,30 and, having had nothing 
but some very weak so-called claret cup from 8.30, we 
felt that a real man’s drink would be worth its weight 
in gold. You know the feeling, dear chappies. 

And while we walked to the tube station (there being 
no sign of a taxi) Percy suddenly smote his thigh with 
a great smite and exclaimed :— 

“We'll call on old Buxton. He lives quite near 
here and I know that he keeps the right stuff.’ 

I murmured that it was a hit laie, but Percy said 
that old Buxton never went to hed till about 1 o’clock, 
and that settled it. 

It took us very nearly 2 quarter of an hour before 
we finally landed at the decor of Buxton’s house, and, 
by that time, we both had a thirst which we wouldn’t 
have sold for a tenner if we’d heen sitting down to a 
champagne supper. 

**Here we are, at last,” cackled Percy. ‘‘ There’s a 
light in the front window. Old Buxton is up, as I 
expected. As a matter of fact, old top, I haven’t seen 
him for nearly eight months, but better late than never, 
eh? T’ll tell him I’ve been abroad: By jove, 1 can 
feel that drink going down.” 

Impatiently we rang the bell, and after about a 
minute, the door was opened by a short, red-faced 
johnny. 

“Buxton, dear old Buxton!’ cried Perey, wringing 
the old chap’s- hand, ‘“‘ You remember me, don’t you? 
I’ve been abroad, old thing, or I’d have looked you up 
before. This is my pal, Lord BoB.” 


y] 
"rom Fliegende Blaetter, Berlin 
A TRAGEDY 
Fa friend Edward is an enthusiastic smoker, 
e 


but the tragedy of his life is that he can’t make 


smoke rings. You see he has a square mouth!” 


Buxton did remember. He said that he was de- 
lighted. to see us. He asked us into his sanctum. 

Percy turned and winked at me significantly. He 
likewise made a clicking noise with his throat, which 
was also significant. Everything was going fine, 

Buxton pushed us into a couple of easy chairs. He 
mentioned again how delighted he was to see us, He 
likewise observed that there was no need to hurry, as 
he wasn’t thinking of going to bed just vet, and we 
could all settle down for a comfy chat. And, of course, 
we said that nothing would please us more. ‘Then old 
Buxton got up from his chair and coocd:— 

“Now I'll get you both something to drink.” 

And while we let loose a gasp of joy, old Buxton 
continued :— 

“T can’t manage anything better than ginger ale, 
as I turned T.T, about six months ago, but you’ll find 
that it’s jolly good stuff. I drink pints of it.” 

“ * * * . * 


It was nearly half an hour before we managed to 


get away, and what I said to Percy (and what Perey... 


said about Buxton) can’t be printed in a Tespectable 
family paper like this. 


Me: No dinner ready yet? 

foing toa restaurant. ; 
She (sweetly): Can't you just. wait five minutes? ——— 
He: Will it be. ready -then?. - 
She: No, but then-I-ecan’go vith you. 


Lawyer: ? & 
Witness (quite huffy): - That's my business. 
Lawyer: Any. other business? 


“A woman's work is Dever done.” 

Cricd Mrs. Brown,—“I always knew it,” replied her 
spouse, ““And I for one, 

Ask, why the devil don’t she do it?” 


his is the Gmit—I'ni— 


Do you drink? SS 


TOOTSIE AS A SNAKE CHARMER, 


WHO WOULDNT BE A SNAKE, 


—_)o(-—-_—_——- 


BALLADE OF INSATIABLE CURIOSITY. 


(Commenting on the report of the Commission on 
Honours, the “ Star ’sremarks: “ The attitude of the 
Commission to Mr, ry Shaw’s name is that of 
studied silence,’’) 


Why, WILY are therms so yery dear? 
Why does a dog inter his bone? 
What is the stuff they put in beer 
Which makes consumers feel so blown? 
JLOW does one float a private loan? 
Who has a hoard of usquebaugh 
(Pre-war) which needs a cicerone? 
Who IS Mr. Shaw? 


He is not G.B..8.—that’s clear! 

(Oh, bythe way, the bird has flown— 
Excuse me while I shed a tear!) 

Is he a worker or a drone? 

Does he—well, ‘“reap”’-where he has sown, 
Or has the scheme a fatal flaw 

Which makes him wring. his hands and-mean? 
Who IS Mr. Shaw? 


lfe’s. quite outside the Georgian sphere, 
Although upan the telephone; 

The Whips in concert snort: ‘No fear! 
To US the fellow is unknown!” 
He lacks the necessary ‘“ tone ” 

To shake Lord Curzon by the paw 
(He breathes a less-refined ozone!). 

Who IS Mr. Shaw? 


ENVOJ, 

Prince, as a rule, I am not prone 

To curiosity, but—(FAUGH! 
Where was this vile “Cabbage” grown?). 

Who IS this Mr. Shaw? : 

oe E.-L. ROBERTS. 
ey — 
THE LIMIT, 


The play was of the most wildly “melodramatic 
character, but-the great scene was that im which the 
hero,- oppressed~ but indomitable, confronts-the sneer- 


“lnglytriumphant, villain > 


“Sir Marmaduke,” he exclaimed,- “ you have —re- 


~-duced-me to beggary, brokén the heart of my aged 


mother and-eloped with my wife. 
go«too fat.” 


But beware! Don’t 


-“*No,csir, I_coukin’t come-to~church laat Sunday,” 
seid young Clark to the minister when he commented 
on his absence, 


shillings.” $0 
F ‘But that was breaking the Sabbath, wasn’t it?” 


suggested the parson. 

“Yes,” said Clark, “But it was simply a question 
of which one of us would go broke, sir, the Sabbath 
or me.” 


at I got a job that netted me thirty, 


aa af Of & 


HELLO! HELLO!!---"ULLO!! 


ce 


—_ gala i 


. HULLO!—hullo!—no, no, Exchange, she can’t be 
: temporarily out of service’’ because I know that she 
JUst pawned one of her rings to pay her telephone bill— 
Please try again—give her another ring (I don’t mean 
the one she popped! ha! ha! ha!)—yes, give her another 
Ting (an engagement ring is what the poor dear would 
tke, and she has been many years trying to get it 
Without any luck, ha! ha! ha!)—go on, Exchange, go 
"X—put the buzzer on to her—hullo! hullo!—there that’s 
Tight !—T knew you could get at her—one can always 
Set at” poor old Lardi, ha! ha!—thanks! ‘Three 
Cheers for the telephone service of London! 


* * * * * 


Hulio! Lardi° darling, is that you? I got your 
en little note this-morning saying you had heard 
ng Bob and I had had a row and had broken off 

T engagement for the 250th tima 


* * * * * 


wg Yes, it is quite true, and I'll tell you what happened 

peecause I know you are suck a sweet dear kind sym. 

eee pet, and that you feel sorry for your dear 

iy Tootsie being left alone and unloved. (H’m! 

hei —thank you, pet—real sympathy like that does so 
D one to bear the trials and troubles of life!! 


* * * * * 


Well, this is what happened. 


* * * * * 


I had been telling various people—the Dook among 
them—that I wanted to see “Battling Butler” at the 
“€w Oxford Theatre—and as the piece is such a big 
Success it is difficult to get seats. The Dook, however, 
Managed to buy a couple which he gave to me, telling 

© to take a friend because he was-called away to see 
Sige of his grandmothers who lives in the country and 
* always having fits. 


* * - * i 
The seats were Row B., Noa,.6 and 7. 
*~ * * * x 
pee 
on cl it so bappened on that same afternoon: that 
taki Same to tea-with me. “I was upstairs, so, after 
Chow = Off his coat and hanging it in the hall, He was 
wn 


into the drawing-room. 
fter a minute or two—when I had finished putting 
©n my lips and red on my eyelashes (no, no, 


black 


wt ad WE SA 


my dear, of course I mean the other way round!)~—how 
silly you are!—alright, I am!—have it which way you 
like!—you always do argue- so!)—well, I came down 
and noticed that something had dropped out of Bob’s 
pocket. It was an envelope—I picked it up and found 
it contained two stalls for “ Battling Butler” at the 
New Oxford Theatre—Row F. Nos. 9 and 10!!! I put 
them back in his pocket, not intending to say any- 
thing about them until, of course, he should tell me 
that he was going to take me—when naturally, I in. 
tended to make a bit out of selling the two that had 


been given me by The Dook, 
* - * * * 
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Brightly I went into the drawing-room, after which 
we had our usnal fond embrace, followed by more fond 
embraces—and so on, and so on, etc., etc.—but the after- 
noon wore on and there was no mention of the tickets. 

* nw * * * 


Evidently it was not the brave, bright and beauti- 
ful Tootsie whom he intended to occupy one of those 
stalls!!! 

* * * * * 

What ho! Alright! Me for revenge all the time! 

“ Excuse me, darling, one minute,’’ I said, “but 1 
have got a bit of a headache and must just run up 
and take an asperin.”’ 

« «x * * * 

So out of the room I flitted, and upstairs to my 
own bedroom—for there, in a drawer, were the two 
tickets that had been given me by Lhe Dook. One of 
these I took, Row bh. No, 6--tiitted downstairs again— 
went to Bob's coat pocket—tceok out seat Row F. No. 
9, and put in its place Row B. No. «. Then I took 
ticket Row F, No. 10—nipped upstairs with it and put 
it together with my remaining ticket Row B. No. 7. 

* * * we * 

And, of course, the gay ard giddy Bob wouldn't 
notice the change untii he arrived at the theatre with 
his: “bird 7 U!! 

* * * * * 

I went back to the drawing-room—n:ore snoogleums 
and cuddleums—then Bob took his departure and I was 
left to get on with my scheme of revenge--which -was 
done by telephoning to Miss Crosseye (yoi know, 
squints, stubbley beard and monstache, wart on the end 
of the nose, port wine mark on one cheek and no teeth— 
Bob’s special aversion) and asking her to go and see 
“ Battling Butler” with me the following night. 

* * * * * 

The following night arrived and Miss Crosseye and 
I got to the theatre—a wee bit late so that the other 
two should be seated first. 

* * * *% * 

And there in Row B. No. © sat a dinky little bit 
of frilly fluff, while in Row F. No. 9 sat a glaring 
gloomy Bob! 

* * * *% % 

“There dear, here’s your seat—Row F. No. 10, next 
to Bob,” I said, giving Miss Crosseye her ticket—at 
which the poor dear smiled gleefully, because, I should 
think, that this was the first time in her life that r’:e 
had ever sat next a man for three consecutive hours, 

* * * * * 
I then gracefully sailed up to Row B. and eat myself 


down in seat No. 7 next to Bob’s dinky little bit of 
flutf! 
* * * * * 


In due course we spoke aud ot quite pally over the 


funniosities of dear darling Jack Buchanan (we both 
agreed. that we were violently in love with him!) as the 
make-believe prize fighter-—-and we simply. creamed 
at Sydney Fairbrother’s brilliant impersonation -of_-the 
dear knut's elderly. wife. Pp 
* r *, * * 
We both agreed that it was the wittiest and breeziest 
musical farce we had ever seen--and so cheery did it 
make us feel, that we derided wher it was over, that 
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we would taxi off to Beano’s Club and have supper 
and dance with two cheery lads whom we discovered 
that we both knew! Bob was left to escort Miss Cross 
eye home—and when he called the next morning, of 
course, we broke off the engagement—ro, no, dear, it’s 
no good your going to see him with the idea of com- 
forting him (and catching him!) because, after he had 
sobbed for two hours, given me six pounds of choco- 
lates, a new fur coat, and a diamond bracelet, I 


decided to—hullo! Lardi, are you there?—oh! Exchange 
you’ve cut us off!—oh! she did, did she?—alright! the 
poor pet didn’t want to hear any more when she found 
Ha! ha! 


there was “nothing doing”! 


INSIDE INFORMATION. sent 


The Pastor—*So God has sent you two more little brothers, 
Polly ?” 3 

Polly (brightly)—"* Yes, and He alone knows where the money's 
coming from to feed them. I heard Daddy say so.” 


HEAVY HINT, 


May I call you by your first name? 
How about your last name? 


Claude: 
Norah: 


DISCRIMINATING VERDICT, 


A countryman with a local reputation as a vocalist 
attended a dinner, and was asked to sing. Although 
he had no music with him, and was as hoarse as a 
frog, he consented to try, but broke down, 

““Never thee mind, lad,” said an elderly guest, try- 
ing to cheer him up; “never mind the breakdown, for 
thee’s done thy best; but th’ fellow as asked thee t’ 
sing ought to be shot.” 


CARS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Mrs Crawford: 
auto-suggestion. You must join. 

Mrs. Crabshaw: Auto-suggestion? If it’s anew 
scheme to get your husband-to buy a car, you can 
count me in. 


We're getting up a club to study 


THE INVESTIGATOR, 


and 
was 


down the street, 
a stranger. who 


A small boy came hurriedly 
halted breathlessly in front of 
walking in the same direction. 

“Have you lost a crown?” he asked. 

‘Yes, yes, I believe’ I’ have!” ‘said the stranger, 
fecling in his pockets, “Have you found one?” 

“Oh, no,” said the boy, ‘I just want to find out 
how many have been lost to-day. Yours makes fifty- 
five.” 


ANOTHER CASE FOR THE COURTS. 

In his office the man -of-law was busy studying an 
intricate case. ; 

So-deeply intent was he that he failed to hear-the 
door-.open,—or to see the little golden head. which was 
thrust into his oflice. a 

At last a deep sob attracted his attention, Looking 
up, he saw a small boy, with tear streaked face and 
watery eyes. 


“Well, my lad,” said\the lawyer, “ and what—do 
you want?” 
“Are you a lawyer?” asked the tad, \stutling--a- 


grimy fist into each_eye, and ‘marking time with his 

whimpering. d ‘ ‘ 
“Yes, sonnie, 

ing in life.” 

. . Then+then, 

tear-choked voice, 

and mama!” 


” 


tame the reply... “That's my call- 


please,” said~the new-comer,-in 
“TI want a divorce from my papa 
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Ss 


FROSSELL. 


—. 


Mothe»—**{ didn’t like the look you gave that girl, Charles.” 
Charles—* Neither did she.” 


THE RISING GENIUS WHO WOULD 
NOT BE DONE. 


THE EDITOR 
SAYS HE CANT 
SEE YER TER- 


=— * 
Loony UE a 
t 


**Isn’t it sad, Mrs. Br 
her !” “Um—any children ? 


I M 


" fay, alt 


Bub cap 


{ 
IIl—But the rising genius would not be done, ! i 


and 80 say all of us. 


— 


Vn aatt ee 
ae 


iV 


ill.—Reaching the height of ambition in the 
art world, he sells his work to the Editor EE LT DAE a De Str IN = tr ee LS eae nS I ae ee ee 
before he is able to recover his c:enses. ** In a thousand years there won t be any trains, itil all be airyplanes.” ** Garn, silly !” “*I bet yer!” 
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| —— IRVING'S 
| ss PERE. MERE, BFS UNDERSEODY , 
S ET ALPHONSE - 2 Ss Yogi. 


/,, HEREEN -ALDERT- 
1s - ONEZIME ALGAK: 
GARFLEVR | 
ALPHONSE, . 
3 YES! Yes!! 


a 'sSj, 


WHat MicHT 4 we y 
RAVE DEE So 
CL reeds 


HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE—CHEVALIER. 


All i : : : 
Hig =n Chevalier was born in London, March 2itst, 1861. _ letters. A first rate violinist, clever with the banjo and piano, 
Other €r was a Parisian—Mons. Chevalier, while his In 1877 he made his first appearance as an actor and Chevalier was the author of many popular songs and plays. 
The v8 of Welsh extraction. played with various companies until 1891, when he achieved | Was once a capital athlete and published two books of 


Christina ect of this notice was baptised with a string of | remarkable success with his coster sketches and songs (My reminiscences in 1895 and 1901. 
“an names that contained something like one hundred Old Dutch, etc.) 


THE BUNDLE OF RAGS. THE BUNDLE OF_RAGS. 


Vij 


y My 
4 


rl 
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NOT QUITE WHAT SHE MEANT. ey 


Tireg 
he had been working very hard, so he 


. ** Just a little buncle of rags, Mrs. Bones, so get. 
t he'd sit down to rest. ; , 


yer scales ready! 


| ig e yf ; 
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y a > 0 
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hy, ; 

scale, the sa lovely bund‘e of rags! On the 


, that A f ’ 
Z : ‘ew coppers won't do us any 
™, my dear,” 


“I'd like to see any man try to kiss me.” 
**No doubt, but you shouldn't admit it.” 
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MORE MEMOIRS OF 
STIRNOT HOMES, 


By HIS FRIEND, DR, WHATSON 


—DAMAGED GOODs, 

TOWARDS the close of New Year’s Day, my friend, 
Stirnot Homes, the famous deductive detective, and my- 
self were seated in a dingy sitting-room in Baker Street 
cursing the manager of the Trivoli, who had promised 
~—and failed—to send us tickets for the show that night. 

It was getting on for closing time in our neighbour- 
hood, and we were just discussing the advisability of 
strolling down to the Westminster district—where they 
remain open until eleven o’clock—when the scream of 
a taxi-brake, suddenly applied, shattered the silence. 

“Pass the shag-pot, Whatson,’” requested Homes, 
languidly, ‘“‘and put a little more coal on. You might, 
at the same time, place those empty beer bottles out of 
sight. I think we shall probably have a visitor in a 
few minutes,” 

I obeyed, wondering the while at the astounding 
acuteness of my friend’s intellect, which enabled him 
to deduce the unexpected from signs completely hidden 
from me. 

A heavy, stumbling footstep on the stairs, followed 
by a loud knock at the door caused me to jump vio- 
lently. 

“There is someone outside,’’ said Homes coolly, and 
with amazing penetration. ‘It is either a man or a 
woman. Let it-in; will you?” 

With a certain amount of trepidation I flung wide 
the door and disclosed a man of no ordinary appear- 
ance standing on the mat. 

Respectably dressed, he had the look of a man ot 
moderate means. But on his face was an expression of 
anxiety so strained that it was evident he had some- 
thing on his mind besides his hat, 

“Mr, Homes live here?’ he  demandéd,; 
thickly. 

*‘He does,” I replied. 

“Show the gentleman in,” murmured Homes, com- 
posedly. ‘‘I believe he desires to see me.” 

I admitted the visitor, who, walking with a slightly 
wavering motion across the room, dropped heavily into 
my armchair, opposite that in which Homes’ lank form 
lay stretched, 

“ Goo’ evenin’, Mister Combes,” began the stranger, 
indistinctly, but. none the less affably. 


a trifle 


‘Homes, sir, Homes,” corrected my friend. ‘“ What- 
son, take its hat off.” 

,' Homes,. sweet JIfomes, there’s no place slike 

Combes,” sang the intruder quaveringly, while I -re- 


moved his Homburg and dropped it in the coal scuttle. 
“One moment,” interrupted Homes; “I will accom- 
pany you on the violin. Whatson, the wailer, please.” 
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Mr. ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson,’ I observe,” And Homes deli- 
cately placed the tips of hia skeleton-Lke tingers to- 
gether, 


“No fear!” exclaimed Mr. Johnson, indignantly. 
‘“T’ve jus’ called in to-night ’cause I’ve heard some- 
thing, an’ 1 want you to help—hic—help me, see?” 

“Do not fatigue yourself unnecessarily,” said 
Homes, ‘I know perfectly well why you have come, 

“Go on!” cried Mr. Johnson, with a slightly inane 
and decidedly incredulous smile. 


, 


” 


“This morning,’ pursued Homes, ignoring the in- 
terruption, ““you awoke with something in your pos- 
session which you had vowed solemnly to preserve intact 
—something which you fervently pledged yourself to 
keep unmarred, unsmirched, unbroken, or never look 


yourself in the face again, except when shaving. Am 
{ right, sir?’’ 
“Goon, Datas,” responded Mr. Johnson, looking 


at Homes with unconcealed astonishment. 

“Some time during the day—most probably towards 
evening,” continued Homes, tenderly fingering his hypo- 
dermic syringe, “that which you had vowed to cherish 
met with disaster. You fell, and it was broken,’’ 

“‘Appalled by the enormity of your carelessness,” re- 
sumed Homes, “you cast about in your mind for some- 
one who might help you in your extremity. And you 
thought of me.” ‘ 


“And I shall never forget you,’’ remarked our caller 
with surprising earnestness. ‘“ Got a drink on the 
premi-presimes?” 

Homes glanced at the clock and ignored the question. 

“You’ve set me a difficult task,” continued my emi- 
nent flat-mate. “It is something rather out of my line. 
But I can rise to the occasion. Now, follow my instruc- 
tions. You have a calendar at home, I take it?” 

“No, you don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Johnson. ‘“ You're 
not taking anything of mine, thank you.” 

Homes ignored the inane interruption, 
ceeded: 

‘You will refrain from altering the date on your 
calendar to-morrow. Let to-morrow remain the First 
of January to you, although it is the second. You will 
thus lose a day, I grant you. But what is that com- 
pared with having the opportunity to recover intact 
that which you have so soon broken?” 

“Listen,” admonished Homes solemnly. ‘This is 
the First of January. You woke this morning deter- 
mined to keep the resolution you had made to remain 
practically a teetotaller for twelve months. - You met 
friends somewhere, at some time to-day, and you forgot. 
You broke your resolution. I have told you how you 
can mend it, and start all over again. Let to-morrow, 
the’ Second, be the First to you, So you can start 
your resolution. afresh and look your fellows in the 
face—an unperjured man!” 


and pro- 


“* My dear, I havn't a rag to roy back !"” 
*‘No, darling, but you’ve always got bones!” 


I pushed the stretched catgut across to him, and 
leaned indifferently against the aspedistra pedestal to 
listen to the interesting eolloguy which I knew must 
follow such intriguing preliminaries, 

“Now, Mr.—er—Mr——”-began Homes. 


“Johnson,” said the caller. “Johnson, ‘Tha’s my 
name.” 
“T know,” replied Homes airily. “I was about to 


say Johnson when you interrupted. No relation to 


“What?” cried our caller. 
to go on the water waggon? 
I’ye broken nothing., Isimply called because I heard 
this flat was to let! What's the rent?” 

Springing to my feet—that is to say, leaving off 
leaning against the aspedistra—T hurried our visitor 
unceremoniously from the room, and turned to attend 
to my friend Homes. 

For he had fainted, 


“To make a resolution 
Gerraway! Not much! 
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THE BOY’ SLOPER’S 
POINT OF VIEW, 


By CHARLES ROSS. 


LISTEN, folks—no, shut up! don’t laugh—this i# 
serious, 1 want to tell you there are some top-hole 
pantomimes to be found this season. osegcs ot you ers. 
regularly subscribe to the Old Man’s ‘‘ Halt-Holiday ’ 
in Glasgow—can take my tip tor a good show at the 
Pavilion. , 

Fred Collins has put on ‘The Babes in the Wood 
in style. ‘Lhe scenery and costumes—aione—would take 
tue rise out of many productions in and around London. 
And comedians!—well, tor a healthy scream, you want 
to see Power and Kendon, as the two “ Kobbers” and 
Kandolph Sutton, who can crack the funniest “ gag "4 
imaginable—without endangering the Lord Chamber~ 
lains License. With Kitty McShane, as principal 
“Girl”; and tuneful music from the Gothic Quartette— 
to say nothing of the clever bonnie wee Lassies of the 
Chorus—l should say Fred can safely reckon upon # 
successful nine weeks’ run. 

Talking of comedians, last week, when I took Baby 
Ginetta Margarine for her annual dose of pantomime, 
we struck some glorious samples, Une in particular 
came on with another—not so particular—and they got 
into a long argument all about a penny-in-the-slot bo* 
ing machime, a tive-bob bet, and a giass of beer. The 
years rolled on—at least, it seemed years—whilst these 


two. were wrestling with one another te get the better 


of the joke. At first Ginetta thought she had~-seen ity 
and began to laugh, and I tried to encourage her 
with a couple of little sniggers on my own. Then wé 
settled down to a sort of simmering smile—that became 
grimmer and more rigid as the time pushed on, ~ But, 
s'truth! by the time they had done putting pennies it 
the slot, and helping themselves to beer, the meaning 


ot the joke was tar beyond any living soul on earth—~_ 


given the united assistance, even of the submarine and 
aircraft! 
There are some comedians in pantomimes and revues 


who don’t require an Army-lorry of props to be funny 


with. With a white face, red nose, a big pair of boots, 
and a broken-down hat they dash out on to the stage 
with a kind of air-of-astonishment look and 
“There-you are, then!’ 

Well, you know what to expect. You kind of feel & 
ghastly suspicion creeping over you that this wild 
specimen of mirth is really going to be funny, The 
betting is a hundred to one he’ start otf with a song, 
but you don’t hope for a voice in a comic song; 10 
wouldn’t be natural, and it would be daft on your part 
to expect any rhyme or reason in the words. Even if 
it’s. the “‘ Soldier’s Farewell” gag, or a bit of blue stuff 
he popped in when the manager wasn’t looking, you 
don’t so much mind; but, for the love of Mike, you do at 
least expect it to be funny. 

Anyway, live and let live! because there are time? 
when a comedian doesn’t get a chance. ‘Then it isn’t 
his fault if the audience don’t scream the house down. 

He is one of those long-suffering” victims who ha? 
been kept chained to the * book of the words’’'—whom 
the author would have been shot at dawn—if he at- 
tempted to dive off the script. Such priceless authors 
as these should be put in a home, and if they don’t 
die of sullocation from their own jokes, then they 
should be tortured to death with them and have them 
inscribed afterwards—on their tombstones! 

I suppose we all (including myself, as a comic chiP 
off the Old Block) have our pet fancy as for what we ar® 
going to shine in, and a cruel fate befalls you when at 
some family gathering someone suggests “you are 
funny enough to go on the stage!” or you look like a? 
author, and you really begin to think so yourself: 
Then you fall for it properly, 

Picture, dear reader, if George Robey had never 
been given the chance of proving himself a comedial» 
and they had made an Oscar Asche of him, or hav@ 
given the “ funny old woman” of the pantomime to the 
late Beerbohm Tree. 

Some girls are always wishing themselves “Girls.” 
I think I shall join my old pal Lew Lake as a boy-girl- 
His “Splinters of 1922-8”? in which all the Chorus 
“Girls” are Boys, is top-hole and a big tour success. 


)o¢ 
WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


What does it matter though our life be short, 

If we but seize each moment in its flight, 

And in it register some deed born of our might? 
What does it matter? 


What does it matter if our life contain 

More pain and sorrow than supreme delight, 

If only strength is ours to win the fight? 
What does it matter? 


What does it matter though-our loved ones say 

Heart-wounding words keen as the sharpest. knife, 

If we can hold them “gainst grim hate and strife, 
What: does it matter? 


It does not matter how the storm may rage; 

So that we steer our life’s frail bark aright, 

The highest wave hath not the power to fright, 
It does not matter. 


shout, _ 
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“wie Be 


He was not precisely what would be termed a pre- 
Possessing person, He was extraordinarily tall—he 
—48t have been some three or four Inches over six 
“et—and he was as thin as a rake—I mean a garden 
tke, of course; the human variety often runs to plump- 
Ness, I find. His face was colourless, a dirty grey; he 
ad little, dark eyes that shone like wells of ink under 
48 heavy craggy brows; and short, pale brown hair. 
re high-bridged nose, long and narrow, drooped over 
is lipless slit of a mouth like the beak of some obscure 
Ud-fowl. His ears were large and slanting and pointed 

the tips. In short, he belonged to the gargoyle type 

Masculine beauty, and was, indeed, as ugly a fellow 
You would find outside a national portrait gallery. 

t when you are on a Jong railway journey and you 
ae left both your mental and bodily refreshments be- 
™ You in your handbag, any society seems preferable 
Your own, and so we struck up a sort of good- 
°Wship, based on a mutual attraction of repulsion, 
the contents of his pocket-flask. 
of As we left Bodmin behind us he showed symptoms 

having a story to tell. 

“I used to be a devil of a fellow when I was 
young,” he said. ‘Of course, one grows out of that 
rt of thing.” 

“And I ghould imagine,” I reflected inwardly, “that 
are rather good at growing out of things.” Aloud, 

Merely said, “That’s true enough.” 
the 1 used to drink,” he said sadly. “TI didn’t like 

© stuff, you understand; but it helped me to forget 
Natural disadvantages. It helped me to feel at 
the With people--especially girls. But I don’t know 
Bi “t it helped them to feel at ease with me.” He 
'Sheq 
he “Well, one summer,” he went on, “I happened to 
travelling in these parts, I was travelling in 
th wumental masonry—tombstones, in fact. Not that 
Yar has anything to do with my yarn, of course. My 
Yin, 18 not one of those that would make churchyards 
nN, however it may affect you, sir, though it might 
ave Caused a few graves to give up their dead, if their 

"pants had only known about it.” 

is was promising enough. “Pray go on,” I en- 


fey 
a 


th “As I say, I was following a tortuous itinerary 
Tough Cornwall, and my business threw me a good 
a into the society of undertakers, If you know any 
tettakers—vou don’t?—you will agree with me that 
. &y are about the rowdiest lot of out-and-outers you 
ula Wish to invite to a birthday party. Regular 
ilies, they are! 0, great stuff! So that it came 
—s I did a considerable deal of looking on the 
Da isky when it was yellow in their prc com- 
I ny. It paid, of course. I mean, they did. In fact, 
booked some of my best orders in toper’s shorthand. 
ell, one day I lunched with a choice little party 
old-fashioned pub in an old-fashioned town in 
°f the most back-o’-the-world parts of this pre- 
rie county, We did ourselves well. Personally 
been overdoing myself a bit all the morning, 
had a bit of a stormy time overnight, and what 
brandy-and-soda here and a small Bass there, I 
Pretty raffish myself when we sat down to a cold 
N and trimmings, which I ate in a golden haze of 
Nae: fs remember afterwards falling off a chair that I 
amg imbed on to sing, and being helped up out of the 
"st in a cascade of sparks from my cigar that I 
Ung) tly swallowed. And that’s all I do remember 
Pea} found myself floating through space—I wasn’t 
¥ floating, of course, but that’s how it felt—down 
Ong, white road, surrounded entirely by people 
at Weren’t there. I was singing to ’em and laughing 
haps jokes nobody was making, and feeling very 
1 ..” Benerally, when all of a sudden T realised that 
Went Alone—all, all alone!—and I choked and then 
» vitterly in five flats. 
Conia, ttied to pull myself together. No good, 1 
the ..* Temember where or who or why T was, or 
Th.. 7 Or the day or the month or the year. And 
. o Sot to talk cold commonsense that night to one 
Certa;. Partners who had arranged to meet me at a 
nN town the name of which I had forgotten as 
my »etely as my own name. I stopped and took off 
brow &t and let the cool wind play upon my fevered 
lookin, fazed around me, It was a wild, unfinished- 
“lita ad scene. There was nobody in sight, except one 
a “we artist, sketching—or he might have been only 
der: for there are about as many artists as 
bot, “7° im those parte, and a long sight too many of 
bond or a beatity-lover’s liking. They—both the 
Knog 8 and the Aftiste—distigure the landséipe, foil 
th "; With thei? Gaseia and thett fone fiait-t mead 
Ustechoudh (ie tivuidett fave & Busipeome 
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"em 
might 
easily pass 
for an im- 
pressionistic 
coiffure in a 
haze. 

“Well, as 
I was turn- 
ing things 
over, as you 
do in that 
state, it so 
happened 
that I sat 
down; and 
appearance, too, and usually a tangle of weeds growing 
then I lay down, and, being on the fioor I thought 1 
might as well stop there for a bit and have a sleep. 
A quiet doze would do me good, I should wake up 
another man. He wouldn't be a man I liked, but he 
would be a man I knew, if you catch my meaning?” 

I nodded, and he continued. 

“T’m a good sleeper. I can sleep all day if I 
happen to have an early train to lose. Sometimes I 
think I must have been a dormouse in a former state 
of existence. However, that’s a painful line of specu- 
lation, It remains that I fell asleep, behind a big 
rock, and slept there till evening. I dreamed con- 
tinually of things walking about on my face and 
tickling my nose and ears. but no doubt that was 
the flies and things for which I would have, in my 
highly-spiced condition, an almost irresistible charm. 
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“Oh, sir! oh, sir!” he moaned, “Not yet! I will be good!” 


“When I woke, I felt very stiff and cold. My face 
had that horrible sticky feeling which it does have, you 
know, when you-—” 

“I don’t know,” I interjected sternly. 

“My mistake,” he said, ‘Of course, you’re one 
of those mild, home-cured, pea-fed chaps that don’t 
know what it is to be a devil of a fellow. You’ve 
never thrown your hat at the moon and see it swal- 
lowed up by the man there, as if it was a liver pill. 
Well, well! But I was telling you. 

“T woke up stark sober, and thirsty at that. Two 
things I felt I wanted badly. A drink and a wash. 
My requirements, I find, often do take a liquid form. 
But neither a pub nor a puddle could I see in all that 
stony waste. I had lost my hat, somehow, and my 
hair felt as if a colony of bees had been hiving honey 
in it. I tell you, I just pined for something wet. So 
I got up and began to prospect about. 

“But I might as well have looked for water in a 
lime-pit as among those rocks and sandy hollows. 

“And then I saw a figure approaching. It ap- 
peared quite suddenly round a bluff and crawled slowly 
toward me. It carried a bundle on a stick over its 
shoulder, and its rags fluttered in the evening breeze 
like last summer’s posters on the walls of a pier- 
pavilion that has failed to attract. I, sat down by 
the waysidé, with my back Against & humfhock an 
Waited fof the figure to draw feat’ atlontly Ai 
hopetaliz 4 Waited, 


“Slowly, very slowly, it advanced, with its head 
down, sort of using its bulbous boots like skates, and 
kicking up a fair thunderstorm of dust, until it was 
within a few yards of me. And then I rose abruptly. 

He paused impressively. 

“As soon as that tramp saw me,” he went on, after 
a while, “he gave a beautiful alto yell, tried to run 
five different ways at once, and then collapsed in a 
heap in the dirt. I tell you, I couldn’t make it out 
a bit. The way he went on didn’t point to mere 
mild surprise. No; he was seized with mortal, soul- 
destroying terror. I had never seen a man carry on 
as he did. He crouched there on hia hams with his 
hands together and his yellow eyeballs rolling, and the 
whiteness of his face showing through its native dirt 
like a fashionable lady’s shoulders through a pneu- 
monia blouse. 


“What the deuce—” I exclaimed, in a parched, 
husky voice. 
““Oh, sir! Oh, sir!’ he moaned, wringing his fat, 


grimy hands. “Not yet! I will be good!’——I don’t 
want you to be good, I said impatiently. I want you 
to tell me where I can get a drink. 

“He groaned piteously. ‘O, I will lead a better 
life!’ he wailed. 

“You’ll die a worse death than you ever anticl- 
pated if you don’t tell me what I want to know, I 
replied, feeling cross. I guessed that he had got a 
touch of the horrors—a complaint tramps are curiously 
subject to, I’ve heard—and I’d also heard that it’s 
best to be a bit peremptory with people when they’re 
in that state. Come, I said, I’ll make a bargain with 
you, 

“I was going to say 
that I would stand him as 
many drinks as he wanted 
if he would only take me 
to a place within the 
meaning; but as soon as I 
opened my mouth he be- 
gan to blubber worse than 
ever. At last he gasped 
out: 

““*None o’ your pretty 
bargains for me! I’ve 
read about you and your 
bargains—in books. I 
know you.’ 

“And then, if you’ll 
believe me, he began to 
say grace, like a kid at 
a school-treat. 

“*For what we are 
about to receive,’ he 
chanted. 

“Stop 
shouted. 

“*Ah, you don’t like 
me to do that!’ he cried. 
‘I thought you wouldn’t. 
So I’ll keep it up. Wish 
I knew some others,’ he 
added. And then he was 
off again. ‘For what we 
are about to receive,’ and 
s0 on. 

“T felt so wrathy with 
the fellow, sir, I could 
have brained him. Hd 
started towards him, 
cursing. And then he 
suddenly sprang up, 
uttered a_ screech of 
amazing compass, flung 
his bundle and stick to 
the wind, and then went 
careering down the hill, 
like some horrid, bloated 
summer-bug. I’d never 
seen A Man move so fast, let alone a tramp. And as 
he ran he shed fragments of his kaleidoscopic raiment— 
buttons and buckles and straps and strings, a boot, 
all manner of odds and ends of broken cigars and tin 
boxes and other miscellaneous gear—so that when he 
turned the corner I pictured him running on and on, 
for ever and ever, until he fell into the arms of a 
policeman, mother-naked as a newly-opened oyster. 

“T didn’t attempt to follow him, I wasn’t feeling 
in running form. And I was too much taken aback by 
his incomprehensible behaviour to be equal to any 
effort, physical or mental. So I watched him go. And 
when he had disappeared I sat down and waited to 
wake up properly. 

“T shut my eyes and opened them again. I pinched 
myself. But I got no help in my extremity from these 
expedients. I only grew thirstier and yet more thisty. 
So at last I got up and followed slowly in the footsteps 
of that astounding scarecrow of a tramp. 

“I walked on for perhaps a mile; and then, turn- 
ing a sudden bend in the road, I came unexpectedly 
upon a little cluster of houses. 

“I was right into that hillside village before I had 
realised it was there. It consisted of just a double 
row of houses facing one another irregularly across a 
wide road, all littered with great stones like a sea- 
beach, But I hadn’t time to make what you might 
val]. a deliberate survey of the place. Before I could 
fghtip take if my bearinge—hey, presto!—all sorts of 
bomplicnied t#6ubla wae happening All about me. 
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10 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A DEVIL OF A FELLOW (Cont’d from p. 9). 


“Tt waa the dusk of the evening, you understand, 
and the silly villagers were enjoying the coolness after 
the heat and burden of the day. ‘They were mostly 
sitting on the stones in the road and talking Hindustani 
or something to one another. But when they saw me, 
with beautiful unanimity they all went quite mad in 
an instant and began to run about, hither and thither, 
like ants you disturb when you go radish-pulling. An 
old woman with a basketful of eggs got mixed up with 
an old man who was being led about by two pigs 
on the end of a rope, They waltzed together furiously 
and took it in turns to ride about on the pigs, tow 
astride, now side-saddle fashion. And then they would 
get up and prance off again. It was what you might 
call a hog-and-egge dance. Most diverting! 

“Other people ran into one another and knocked 
one another down with the fine impartiality which has 
made the British nation what it is;-it went far to show 
me what my fellow-conntrymen, and women, can 
achieve if they only don’t know what to do. The air 
was filled with flying poultry—ducks and geese and 
hens—and loose hats and language. Doors were slam- 
ming on all sides as the aboriginals dived into theiz 
houses like rabbits into their holes, A horse attached 
to a miller’s cart, after rising on its hind-legs and 
kind of blessing the proceedings, ran away and shed 
a cloud of white dust over the subsequent weird com- 
motion. TI tell you it was like a pantomime rally with 
the refreshments left out. I stood there, dazed. I 
felt as if I were the only sane person left in the world. 
And I wondered how long my sanity would last if this 
sort of thing were to continue. 

“And then one of the artist-fellows who I told 
you abound thereabouts, emerged from somewhere, 
langhing, and strolled up to me. 

“<Bxeuse me,’ he said. ‘But you’re not really the 
devil, are you? I thought not. So sorry! But, of 
course, he couldn’t be such a funny devil as you are, 
if he tried.’ 

“TI stared at him.. .I felt talkative enough, but I 
couldn’t speak, somehow. 

“* Don’t. get stuffy,’ he said, 
pocket-mirror ‘Just look at yourself.’ 

The long, ugly man sighed. 

“TI did,” said he. ‘And at the sight of my reflection 
something seemed to go pop inside my head. For my 
face had been carefully made up with paint to resemble 
the ——-. Well, I was a most artistic and convincing 
make-up, The fellow responsible for the job had made 
the most of the exceptional opportunities my special 
form of facial deformity afforded him. And there I was 
—with some luminous green stuff round my eyes, my 
skin a pale saffron, my evehrows blackened and peaked, 
and my bair scientifically treated with rose madder—a 
moving, living fieure-head of Mephistopheles. No 
wonder, I had moved that tramp to prayer! No 
wonder I had carried devastation irto the hearts of 
those superstitious Cornish folk! 

“The artist-fellow took me into the nearest inn, and 
T had a good wash, inside and out. T asked him if he 
knew anything about my poor pickled onion. And he 
said not, but he feared some of his pals—the one I had 
seen on the hillside before I went to sleep, perhaps— 
might have taken those infernal liberties with my 
features. 

“And there I had to let the matter rest, of course. 

“But it only shows you what a devil of a fellow I 
was, doesn’t it?’ 
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“ Bad news from Patsy, I hear.’ 

““What was it 7” ey ae 

“Run down by a squeege-pusher in Fleet Street, to the ruination 
of his white spats.” 


BY i ‘ 
THE AUTHOR F 


* A SISTER 


January 17th. 

DEAR DIARY,—My heart’s broken. Ally found out 
where T kept you and showed you to everyone he knows. 
Oh, cruel! cruel! 

And now Ally says that I tried to get him to drink 
himself to death, when you know, dear Diary, that Il 
only tried to cure him. But he says I'd better go into 
a Nunnery. He even pressed me to, but I know it’s 
only because he’d like to call and see me there—and see 
others. 

Ally is fickle, and somehow or other the girls encou- 
rage him. He said himself that there wasn’t a stage 
door in London that he couldn’t find in the dark, and 
he prefers it dark, 

The Dook told me that Ally’s been calling on a girl 
to persuade her to take him for a dancing partner and 
go on the halls with him. Last night when Ally came 
home there was an awful row, and I ran downstairs 
and found Ally mixed up with a chair. He said he wags 
practicing a new step called “The Hen’s Gallop,” an 
improvement on the fox-trot, and a ghost came and 
tripped him up. 

He says he knows the house is haunted and that 
invisible hands try to pull him down the stairs when 
he goes to bed. 

“Tt means something, old thing,’ he said to me, 
“and it’s my belief they don’t approve of you. Hadn't 
you better go and live on your own?” 

And me been such a wife to him, dear Diary. 
a true, true wife, 

“The fact is, Ally,” I said, “ you’re getting old, and 
I'm too young for you.” 

You should have heard him go on; and the lies he 
told. Made out that I was only two years younger 
than him. Said it before the Dook, too. Said if I was 
as young as I made out, I was married at ten years old. 

“So what about that?” he says. 

“Tf you were to meet me, and I was disguised,’’ I 
said, ‘“ you’d think I was two and twenty.’ 

“Well,” he says, “if I couldn’t tell a lie better than 
you, we'd starve,”’ and he got so ratty that I went to 
bed. 

But I determined I’d teach him a lesson, and not 
“The Hen’s Gallop,” either. 

I borrowed « sweet costume from a married lady, 
and I went to the theatre where the girl was dancing 
that was pestering Ally. Then I sent for her. 

“Look here,” I said, “you may think that Ally is 
not married, and that I’m too ridiculously young to be 
his wife, but you’re a liar if you do, so I don’t deceive 
you.” 


Such 


She looked guilty. ““T’ve refused to see him a 
dozen times,’ she said; “but he comes back with an- 
cther card each time. Once he was the Marquess of 
Wigtown, then he was Don Silva da Moustache, ard last 
he was Lord George. 

_“ Of course,” she went on, ‘“‘ when I got those cards 
I knew the management wished me to be polite, so 
down I came, and there was Ally as chirpy as if he'd 
just won the battle of Waterloo.” 

“There'll be another dent in my flat-iron to-night,” 
I said in a hollow voice like the heroine in the play. 

“So if you'll keep your rubbish at home,” she said, 
tossing her silly head, “I'll feel obliged.” 

I had half a mind to see if her hair came from Willy 
Clarkson, or her Ma. but I distrained myself. 

“Get me into your dressing-room,” I said, “and if 
Ally comes I'll interview him,” 

She thought this would be funny, and so I went up 
to number one dressing-room, and the girls told me 
stories till a card was brought up for Miss Cheriton. 

“Mr. Bonar Law” was on it, atid she handed it to 
me. 

“Smell it,” she said, and truly I knew the smell ot 
his office soap—fourpence a small tablet, the swanker. 

So I wrapped a veil round me and down I goes. 
Then Ally comes forward. 

“Cruel angel,” he said, “ why do you make yourself 
80 unapproachable? Will you come and have a little 
supper?” 

“Oh, but, i:, Sloper,” I said in a squeaky voice, 
“T hear you a.3 married.” 

“Show me the person who gays it, and I’ll show you 
a liar,” he said as bold as brass. 


(Coneluded in column 2.) 


GHOSTS SEEN BY SLOPER 


THE BURNING MAN BY BLOOMSBURY. 

“One Autumn night in 1916,” said the Emine®! 
Litterateur, ‘‘the maroons boomed forth their warniné 
to ‘take cover’ and I am not ashamed to say, be” 
cause I always consider that discretion is the bette! 
part of valour, that I was making my way as fast a8 
my legs would carry me to—ahem—the nearest tube 
station, when 1 was confronted by a most singula! 
apparition. The streets were very dark and com 
pletely deserted, by all save a few special constable* 
when I saw the most extraordinary supernatural mad 
festation of my long life! Imagine the figure of ® 
man in khaki, with long black hair and eyes glowins 
red, like burning coals, rushing shrieking through th®) 
deserted Bloomsbury squares, as the maroons bang . 
their warning and the policemen on _ bicycles yell 
out “Take Cover? 

Still more extraordinary. Imagine the flyin? 
man’s footpriuts being traced on the pavement wv 
blue fire, and the man _ being pursued by # 
glowing oval of phosphorescent-like flames that follow 
every movement of the flying man, and you can reali#é 
the awesome nature of the spectacle. The man rushed 
by me, with almost incredible velocity, closely pu™ 
sued by the glowing oval. With a scream of feat’ 
the man stumbled and fell right in front of me. Judg® 
of my horror, when the glowing oval alighted on tb® 
prostrate may, blazed up in a manner suggestive ® 
the burning spirits around a Christmas pudding, aD® 
then suddenly went out! 

Naturally, I was perturbed by the strangeness of 
the spectacle I had witnessed, not to mention tb® 
roar of the guns, which, to a man of my age, ha 
a most disturbing effect. 

I, however, resolved to do my duty to the prostrat 
man, and proceeded to lift him up. 


When I touched him, 1 realised by the clammine® -. 


of his hands and the absence of pulse, that he w# 
dead! 

An inquest was held, but I was never called to giv’ 
evidence, and I was told by one of the officials that 
as the medical evidence showed the man died fro® 
heart failure, there was no necessity for the publi® 
to be alarmed with my story of the pursuing fire 
which would, of course, be ascribed to some new. 
diabolical invention of the Huns, and frighten a wholé| 
lot of nervous people to death: 

The explanation of my vision is, to the best of mY. 
knowledge, the following. The man with lank, blac* 
hair, was, in my opinion, a German spy, who, fot 
the sinister purposes of his Kaiser, had obtained ® 
British officer’s uniform and masqueraded as ® 
wounded officer. 

This man was a chemist by profession and he id 
said to have invented a terrible form of liquid fir® 
which possessed such fearful properties, that it wae 
capable of consuming, in a fierce conflagration, a whol? 
city, if it was sprayed from the clouds! 

Originally it was arranged hetween the inventor and 
his Government, that this devilish discovery shoul 
only be used for military purposes, such as the destru” 
tion of forts and battle ships! 

As the war progressed, and the ckances of ultimat® 
victory for Germany became more and more remote 
humanitarian scruples were abandoned by Huns and 
as everyone knows, the devilish resources of scien¢® 
were hurled against us and our Allies, 

The fearful possibilities of thousands of women and 
children being killed in an air raid on London, preyed 
on the inventor’s mind until he became insane. 

He was obviously a man of extraordinary imagin® 
tion and will-power, and, just as certain mediums af 
able to conjure up the actuai forms of the departed 
so did this man, whose sudden death saved him fro 
execution in the Tower, succeed in materialising th? 
oval phosphorescent flame that I saw pursuing hi#? 
on that eventful night to hig death. 


; 
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MY SECRET DIARY (concluded). 


“ Because I’m very particular,” [ said. 

“So am I,” said the deceitful man. “That is whY 
I offer you my heart and hand. Oh, love bird! giv® 
me—oh! give me—yours.” 

“My heart you had years ago,” I said, throwi?? 
back my veil; ‘ but here’s my hand,” and I stroked bi? 
face—t wd. 

When they propped him against the wall and 
brushed him down, he said he knew it was me all tb 
time. 

“You falsifier,” I said, and told him I’d write it uP 
in my Diary, and let all the worid see what a wické 
man he was. ) 

“You won't,” he said, “for to-morrow you nand | 


os 


me over the Diary and we’ll make a bonfire in Wit? 
Office Court, 
fictieon——’’ 

“Tt was nothing but the truth,” I-told him, 

“ And there’s no lie so black as the truth,” he said 
“ $o you’ll bring that Diary to me at breakfast tiwe 
to-morrow, or I'll get your birth certificate and paste 
it up outside the office. That'll givé you away, old 
thing,”’ and off he went, ; 

What can one do with a husband that is witho™ 
love? Dear Diary, I bid thée good-bye, with tears. 

(The End.) 


Do you think I’d allow you to write |uri 
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Famous Crials of Cwo-Hundred Years Ago. 


(A series of some of the most atrocious crimes in the annals of English Law.) 


4. 


ANN WHALE and SARAH PLEDGE. 


The first was strangled and then burnt for the murder of her husband ; the second was hanged a‘ 
Horsham, August I4'h, for being an accomplice. 


In every horrid case which we have hitheto adduced, 
Some sordid motive is apparent for the commission of 
this very worst of murders. But here we can trace 
none—no hatred to her hushand—no lustful appetite to 
Satisfy by criminal means—-no third of her husband’s 
Worldy possessions prompted her to the wicked deed. 
We cannot admit that a woman can have such influence 
Over a woman, as to persnade her to murder her. hus- 
hand! especially a sober and affectionate husband! 

The wretched woman appears to have been seduced 
by the Serpent, with much greater facility than our 
first mother. She was tempted by an apple; but this 
degenerate daughter appears to have been actuated by 
no motive, unless, indeed, to gratify her faithless 
friend’s lurking revenge, in shedding the blood of her 
‘nocent husband, can be admitted in extenuation. 

Ann Whale was born of respectable parents, at 
Horsham, in Sussex; but her father dying in her in- 
fancy, she was left to the care of her mother. 

Early in life she gave evidence of an uncontrollable 
disposition, and having a dispute with her mother, she 
Wandered into the country, and associated with people 
of bad character: but her mother, in order to save her 
from ruin, at length prevailed on her to return home. 

Soon after this, she was addressed by a sober young 
Man, named James Whale; and as a relation had 
lately left her a legacy of eighty pounds, payable when 
She was of age, and the mother readily consenting to 

€ir alliance, the marriage took place. 

They had not been long wedded, when they went 
“© reside at a place called Steepwood; but soon return- 
‘Ne to Horsham, they took up their residence in the 

Suse of Sarah Pledge, who was distantly related to 

rs. Whale. 
cs A short time after their ahode here, a misunder- 
tanding happening between the women, Mr. Whale 
te Mrs. Pledge to come into his apartment; a 

‘Teumstance that only tended to foment the quarrel. 

“ Soon afterwards, however, the women were privately 

*conciled; and, as the man was remarkably sober, and 

€y were of opposite characters, it is the less to be 
tiritered at, that they sought the means of his destruc- 
asda Whale having lain-in, and being tolerably re- 

ered, Mrs. Pledge took the advantage of her hus- 

. nd’s absence, to come into her room, when she said, 

Nan, let ns get rid of this devil!” (meaning Mr. 
4 The wife said, “How can we do it?” To 

ch the other replied, “Let us give him a dose of 
bOison.” 

The abandoned woman too readily consented to this 
°rrid proposal; and the only difficulty which appeared 
to arise was, how the poison should be procured. 

_ They first attempted their horrid purpose by roast: 
Me spiders, and putting them into his beer; but, find- 
eg this did not produce the effect, Mrs. Pledge under- 
took to purchase something more efficacions, and for 
that purpose went to several market towns; but as she 
Went into each apothecary’s shop, she either saw or 


fancied she saw, some person who knew her, or that 
her conscience interposed. At length she went into 
an apothecary at Horsham to whom she was a stranger; 
but was still afraid, thongh she made the purchase. 

Hastening to her more wicked friend, she gave her 
the bane, and who, with equal dispatch, administered 
it: for at the moment her husband was fondling their 
child, on whom he doted, she mixed it in some hasty- 
pudding, preparing for his supper. Unsuspicious, the 
affectionate, but unfortunate man, eat—was soor seized 
with the racking torments oceasioned hy that corrosive 
mineral, and the next day expired: but the neighbours, 
suspecting that his death was occasioned by some 
sinister arts, a surgeon examined the body, and the 
coroner’s jury being summoned, hrought in a verdict 
of “ Wilful murder.” 

Hereupon Mrs. Whale and Mrs. Pledge being taken 
into custody, and carried before a magistrate, the latter 
wished to become evidence; but being separately 
examined, and both confessing the fact, they were com- 
mitted to Horsham gaol. 

On their trials, the confessions which they had 
signed were read, and some corroborative evidence aris- 
ing, they were convicted, and received sentence of 
death. 

For some time after conviction, Mrs. Pledge be- 
haved in the most hardened manner, making use of 
profane expressions, and declaring that she would fight 
with the hangman at the place of execution, On the 
contrary, Mrs. Whale acknowledged the justice of the 
sentence which had condemned her, and gave evident 
signs of her being a real penitent. 

On the evening preceding their execution, the clergy- 
man, who attended them, brovght Mrs. Pledge into a 
better state of mind, and administered the sacrament to 
both the convicts. 

An immense crowd attended at the place of execu- 
tion, where Pledge was hanged; and Whale, being 
tied to a stake, was first strangled, and then burnt to 
ashes, in the twenty-first year of her age. 

We find another shocking instance of revenging in- 
juries done by one person on the body of another, in 
the case of Rachel Beauchamp. This wretch having 
quarrelled with another woman, her neighbour, and 
not being able to obtain of her the satisfaction she 
thirsted for, industriously inveigled the child of her 
antagonist, a beautiful little girl, of four years of age, 
and cut its throat! For this usprovoked murder she 
was hanged at Tyhurn, the 13th day of January, 1752. 
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UNFORTUNATE INTRODUCTION, 


Aunt Nellie: Well, Bobby, dear, did you see Santa 
Claus this time? 

Bobby: No, auntie; it was too dark to see him, 
but I heard what he said when he knocked his toe 
against the bedpost. 


NOTICE 


i Boar ” Ditsc ToRs 


MEETING 


NG MEDICINE. NO DRUGS. 


EXTRAORDINARY CURE 


For Neurasthenia, Lack of Vitality, Loss of Vigour, 
and all Nervous Disorders, &c. 


Don’t drug your nerves. Don't be mis'ed into taking what are 
called, or rather mis-called, nerve foods and nerve tonics. If your 
nerves are too weak to extract and assimilate the nourishment they 
need from the food you eat, they can never extract and assimilate it 
from medicines or drugs. 

Weak and irritated nerves need Electricity, not drugging. Pro- 
fessor Loeb, perhaps the greatest of all modern neurologists, has 
discovered that Electricity is the real Vital Force of the body; that, 
in fact, health and even life itself depend upon it. The Nervous 
System is the Power House of the body. It supplies the force that 
operates all the wonderful bodily machinery that functions every 
organ, and ma ntains the whole organism a living, breathing thing. 


_SENTINELS_OF_ THE BODY. 


When the tide of nervous energy is low, as in Neurasthenia, it is 
a mistake to drug the nerves into quiescence as the deadly “soothing 
syrup’’ drugs a fretful baby. The Nerves are the Sentinels of your 
Body. The cry of a nerve is a warning you should never ignore, nor 
should the nerves be stupefied into silence. The warning of the 
nerves means that the ne vous system—and through it every organ 
and system of the body—is threatened and in danger. There may or 
may not be actual pain. There may be only such discomforting and 
distressing symptoms as depression, irritability, loss of vitality and 
vigour, indisposition for work or play, biliousness, constipation, head 
pains or pressure, loss of appetite without reason, and a general 
drooping of all the energies of the body. 


DEMONSTRATED BY ACTUAL FACT. 


Long before Professor Loeb made public his great discovery, 
remarkable cures in Neurasthenia and its many associates, 
functional derangements and disorders of stomach, liver, kidney, 
howe!, blood and heart, were being accomplished by the 
Pulvermacher Electrolovical Treatment. What the great 
neurologist had enunciated ‘n theory was demonstrated in actual 
fact—viz., the power of Electricity to nourish, soothe, and 
strengthen all the tisstes of the body and to vitalise and 
energise all the organs in the active performance of their vital 
functions. Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment had effected 
cures and given relief in cases that had absolutely defied every 
known method of orthodox medical treatment. 


ELECTRIC “THRILL” OF HEALTH. 


Drugs can have but two effects on your nerves. They either 
stupefy or stimulate them. Both are bad—dangerously so. Elec- 
tricity, on the other hand, when scientifically administered as it c7n 
be in your own home with the Pulvermacher Appliance, pours new 
Nerve Force into all the great nerve centres. There is no shock, 
but the thrill of the electric current is quickly felt by the wearer in a 
quicker circulation of the blood, a sense of ‘‘ hetterness,”’ an exhilar- 
ation of spirits, and a clearing of the mind which must be experienced 
to be realised. It acts like magic ona weak ‘debilitated, and vigour- 
less body. It braces up the man or woman who is weak, timorous, 
self-conscious or lacking in Vital Energy. 

WRITE TO-DAV—IT ¥S FRFEF. 

Every man or woman who is “ below par” in any way should 
write to-day for full particulars of the Pulvermacher Electrological 
Treatment and a copy of the free illustrated book, *’ Guide to Health 
and Strength,’ which’ wi'l be sent gratis and post free to any reader 
of this paver. Don’t give up in despair until you have read of the 
well-nigh miraculous cures wrought in a host and variety of nervous 
and functional disorders. All letters should be addressed to the 
Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment, 203, Vul- 
can House, 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Jot 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


It was the moment to implant on the youthful mind 
some good advice, and the wise father took it, 

“My son,” he said sagely to the lad, who had just 
started work in a busy shipping office, “you can’t get 
on in this world without push. Luck is all very well 
in its way,and may give a man a helping hand now 
and then, but it is ag variable as—er—ha, ha! the 
English climate. Remember, first and last, that all 
the most successful men and women have made their 
way by pushing.” 

“But, father——” 

“No ‘buts,’ Clarence. Just bear little lesson in 
mind—it’s the push that does it.” - 

“T know that, father,” said the lad sadly, “I got 
it this morning!” 


———— 


THE PICTURE IN COURT. 


A well-known County Court judge tells a story about 
the cross-examination of a bad tempered woman in his 
court, She was an Amazonian person Her husband, 
obviously the weaker vessel, sat sheepishly: listenine. 

The opposing counsel pressed a certain question 
rather urgently, and she said, angrily: : 

“You needn’t think to catch me. You tried that 
once before.” 

The barrister said: 

“Madam, T have not the slightest desire to catch 
you; and your hushand looks as if he were sorry he 
did!” 


Collier, the actor, was standing on the steps of his 
club when a man approached and asked: ‘“ Will you 
kindly tell me if a gentleman belongs to your club 
with one leg named Walker?” 

“TI don’t know,” says Collier, “but I'll find cut. 
What’s the name of his other leg?” 


Agent (entering office): I’ve an attachment for 
your typewriter, sir, which-——” 

Busy Man: Well, settle it with her. 
affairs are no concern of mine. 


Your love 


If our thoughts could be read, isn’t it true that our 
faces would be redder? 
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EXPLAINED AT LAST. 
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